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The term "reference group" was first used and elaborated 
by Ilyman (1942) and is now generally defined as a "group, 

collectivity/ or person which the actor takes into account in — - 

some manner in the course of selecting a behavior from among 
a set of alternatives, or in making a judgment about a prob- 
lematic issue" (Kemper, 1963:32). The individual relates him- 
self psychologically to these groups or classifications of people 
and orients his behavior and attitudes to theirs. 

Reference group theory has benefitted from the elaboration 
and refinements of scholars follov;ing Hyman (e.g., Cain, 1968; 
Kelly, 1952; Kemper, 1963; Merton, 1957:Ch. 9; Pollis, 1968; 
Shibutani, 1955; Turner, 1956; Williams, 1970) and has been 
instrumental in the reinterpretation of various landmark studies 
(e.g., Stouffer, et al., 1949; Newcomb, 1943, 1952). By at- 
tempting to understand the complex processes by v/hich indivi- 
duals relate to groups, the reference group concept provides 
a valuable tool for social scientists (Hyman, 1942); "It is... 
intimately associated v/ith that central problem of social 
psychology: The relating of self to society" (Newcomb, 1951:92). 

The results of Nev/comb * s (1943) classic study of attitude 
change in Bennington Colle^ye Students, as well as other research 
(e.g., Siegel & Siegel , 1957) , demonstrates that reference . 
groups affect a person's attitudes and behavior. Th;e relation- 
ship of levels of aspirations to reference group theory v;as 
first illustrated in an experiment by Chapman and Volkmann 
(1939) which served as a model for numerous other studies. 
They shov/ed that one's level of aspiration is anchored in the 
status of his own reference set relative to other reference 



sets. University students spontaneously raised their self: 
predictions v/hen the group with which they compared themselves 
v/as "inferior" to their own reference sets; conversely, they 
spontaneously lowered their self piredictions when the group 
with which they compared themselves v;as "superior" to their 
own reference sets. 

Kelley (1952) drew a distinction betv:een tv;o functions 
of reference groups: the comparative, v^hich provides the standard 
of comparison for self-appraisal, and the normative, which serves 
as the source of the individual's norms, attitudes, and values 
(one group,, however, may serve both fuJictions) . The compara- 
tive reference group function underlies the theory of rela- 
tive deprivation and the normative reference group function, 
the concept of environmental press. As \ve shall see, it is 
the difference between the two functions of reference groups 
wliich has been suggested by the researchers to account for 
their differing explanations of the processes by which under- 
graduate aspirations are changed by their college environments. 

Relative deprivation- theory, first articulated in a mili- 
tary context by Stouffer, et al. (1949) , emphasizes the compara- 
tive function of reference groups. This theory, applied to 
the college context by Davis (1966), suggests that the student 
compares himself to his classmates rather than deriving his • 
norms from them. His application of relative deprivation 
theory holds that undergraduate aspirations are a function 
of the individual's self-esteem,- which in turn is based upon 
a comparison v;ith the salient local reference group as op- 
posed to an absolute test score, i.e., based on national 



standards. Thus, supei-ior performance relative to the local 
environment should be more critical in determining self-concept 
and aspirations than the objective absolute level of that 
performance. Davis argued that a student's conception of his 
academic ability is an important determinant of his educational 
aspiration^^ He f urtlier con^^^ that students use theif 

college grades as a measure of their ability. Thus, in evalu- 
ating his academic ability, the student compares his grades 
v/ith those of his classmates, and in so doing does not take 
account of differences among colleges in the academic ability 
of their students. According to this theory, if a student 
attends ainore highly selective college and earns relatively 
poorer grades, his ability self-concept will be devalued, 
lov/eririg his educational aspirations. As Davis (1966 : 31) 
suggests, "Counselors and parents might well consider the 
drawbcicks as well as the advantages of sending a boy to a 
'fine' college, if, when doing so, it is fairly certain he 
will end up in the bottom ranks of his graduating class. 
The aphorism 'It is better tp be a big frog in a small pond 
than a small frog in a big pond' is not perfect advice > but 
it is not trivial." 

Spady's (1967) data on freshmen at the University of 
Chicago led him to a similar conclusion, as did Werts and 
V7atley's (1969) research. The results of Skager, et al.'s 
(1966) study offers additional corroboration for this line of 
analysis, suggesting that the more select the peer group the 
more likely it is that a student's confidence in his academic 
ability will bo shaken. Skager, et al., found that students 
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tend to develop relatively lower estimates of their own academic 
ability at colleges^^b'f large size, selective admissions, large 
funds per student, and varied curriculum. 

Environmental press theory, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the normative function of reference groups. It argues that 
student achievement and aspirations are a function of -the 
social context and suggests that the result of the "environ- 
mental press" is to cause students' educational aspirations 
to conform more closely to the modal choice in the student's 
undergraduate environment. Thistlethwaite (1965) and 
Thistlethwaite and Wheeler (1966) presented evidence that 
various kinds of pressures of the general student body in 
colleges help to determine whether seniors aspire to postgraduate 
training and vzhether they actually enroll for advanced train- 
ing. Using a large sample of high-ability students at 140 
colleges and universities, they controlled for those personal 
background characteristics of the students at the time of 
entrance v/hich partially predicted their senior educational 
aspirations and their entrance into postgraduate schools The 
correlation between educational aspirations and postgraduate 
school attendance and certain pressures of the student community 
(determined by asking each student to describe the demands, 
expectations, and activities most characteristic of students 
at his college) v/ere then computed. There v;ere positive cor- 
relations betv;een senior educational aspirations and the strength 
of student pressures for intellectualism, aestheticism, and 
reflectiveness. 7 



Actual attendance at postgraduate school the fall after 
undergraduate graduation V7as also positively correlated v/ith 
the strength of the student body ' s demands and opportunities 
in each-of -these three areas. At the same time, the strength 
of general student opposition to faculty influence and the 
pressure , for student camaraderie v/ere both negatively correlated 
with high educational aspirations and entrance to postgraduate 
training. Similarly, Wallace (1965; 1966) found that changes 
in a student's attitude toward grades and his educational 
aspirations are associated v/ith certain objective characteris- 
tics of the students in a freshman's general peer context. 

The key intermediate variable in both constructs is the 
individual's academic ability self-concept , for it is on this 
factor that the relative deprivation or environmental press 
effects operate directly. However, each of the above investi- 
gators was forced to conduct his analysis without the aid of 
a direct measure of this self-concept. In a recent examination 
of the predictive pov;er of these tv/o theories. Drew and Astin 
(1972) used longitudinal data which contained both a pretest 
and post-test measure of self-concept concerning academic ability. 
Their findings indicated a significant effect for both models 
as reflected in significant partial correlations betv/een the 
post-test aspirations measure and both the selectivity of 
the college (a measure of environmental i^ress) and the student's 
grade point average (a measure of relative deprivation). They 
concluded that a complete theoretical model should allow for 
the simultaneous operation of both theories in a complex 
pattern rather than forcing a choice between the two. 

Although the attention given women students varied from 
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study to study, none of them adequately dealt v/ith the i^ossi- 

bility that the development and change of aspirations of women 

differs significantly from that of men. Werts and V7atley (196 9) 

analyzed their longitudinal data separately for men and v/oinen 

-but, as noted above, were lacking operational definitions for 

some of the key variables. Their earlier work (Werts & Watley, 

1968), however, had acknowledged that V7omen did not fit the 

same pattern as men. Davis (1966) recognized that his model 

v/as inadequate to explain the aspirations of women and commented 

at some length on this issue: 

Table 4 represents the result for men. Women have 
been excluded for the good reason that the trends 
reported in the remainder of this paper do not hold 
among them. We feel that this is not merely sweeping 
exceptions under the rug. The career decisions of 
women students are quite different from those of 
men in V7ays v/hich make the trends discussed here less 
relevant for them. Specifically, the major trend for 
v7omen, regardless of their personal characteristics, 
is away from the high-performance fields into primary 
and secondary education* In addition, there is con- 
siderable evidence that women are less oriented tov/ard 
"career success," and the interpretation of the data 
presented here hinges on the assumption that concerns 
about success are important for career choice. Lavin 
implies a similar generalization when he writes, 
"Choice of a major field is directly related to 
academic performance in the case of males, but no 
such relationship pertains for females. " (Davis, 
1966:21-22) 

Davis, then, side-stepped the question of women. Drew and 
Astin .(1972) used sex as :a control variable for a sample 
which contained both men and v;omen. While they did not analyze 
the data separately for men and women, these researchers rec- 
ommended such analyses as a valuable avenue for future research. 
Drew's (197) study of freshmen who select medicine as a probable 
career obtained substantially different rerailts from analyses 
of samples stratified by sex and race than from a mixed 
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sample using race and sex as control variables. This suggests 
the importance of looking at identifiable and possible unique 
groups separately (see also Patterson 1973). 

Although very little of the research in related areas 
dealing v/ith the impact of higher education upon students 
has concerned itself with women (see, e.g., Solmon & Taubman 
1973 and studies cited therein) , that v;hich has also suggests 
that women and men must be analyzed separately because it does 
not appear, as we shall see, that the findings and their con- 
comitant explanations for men hold for women as well. There 
is good reason for believing that this is the case. For 
example, Duncan (1969) and Coleman, et al. (1970) point out 
that the b::st predictors of occupational status or income for 
white men are not the best predictors foi black men; at least, 
they do not operate in the same v/ay. Sewell, et al. (1970) 
state that the educational and occupational status attainment 
process of v/omen has been neglected in most previous research. 
They speculate that a recursive model for the educational 
attainment of v/omen might not differ greatly from that for 
men; they suggest, hov/ever, that the occupational status at- 
tainment process of women is probably more complex. Never- 
theless, very little hard research has been done. (Sev;ell's 
later work is discussed below.) 

Although the sexes do not differ significantly in intelli- 
gence or academic ability, the educational attainment of 
women is considerably lov/er than that of men (Folger, et al. 
1970). The proportion of v/omen completing each degree after 
high 5:;chool is smaller than the proportion of men, and the 
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percGnLcigo of V7omen declines with each higher degree. Women 
receive ovpr 4 0 percent of the bachelor's degrees, about 33 
percent of the master's, and only around 10 percent of the 
doctorates av;arded. Sewell (1971) found that the result of 
equalizing women's educational opportunities v;ould be to in- 
crease by 28 percent the number of women v.'ho obtain some educa- 
tion beyond high school, by 52 percent the number who attend 
college, and by 68 percent the nuiT\ber v7ho graduate from college. 

Part of the difference in educational attainments of men 
and v;omen is explained by socioeconomic status (SES) . Trent 
Sc Medsker (19C8) found that at the low-SES level, only 40 
percent of the two-fifths high school students of highest 
ability go to college, while 60 percent of the students from 
thc^ bottom two-fifths in ability from high-SES backgrounds 
continue their education. Feldman & Newcomb (1969) report 
that a 1957 study found that the lov/er the SES, the smaller 
the percentage of v/omen (relative to men) who attend college ♦ 
This v;as confirmed recently by Werts (1965). In a comparison 
of 76,015 boys and 51,710 girls, controlling for high school 
grade average and fcither's occupation, V7erts discovered that 
the college entrance rates of boys and girls of high SES were 
very similar, though among lov/^-SES students, boys v/ere much 
more likely to continue their education. Boys were also more 
likely than girls to continue among students v;ith poor high 
school academic records. Moreover, Werts found an interaction 
between the index>endent variables, suggesting that low grades 
are a greater deterrent to college attendance for low-SES 
girls than for high--SES girls. 

11 
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This is not surprising in light of Kohn's (1959a; 1959b) 
studies showing that working-class and middle-class parents 
differ in their primary expectations vis-a-vis children of 
different sexes and in the degree to which they treat boys and - 
girls differently. Gordon's (1969) analysis of Educational 
Opportunity Survey data demonstrates that the variable most 
strongly correlated with sex for ninth graders is the parental 
■ aspiration index- Boys are much more likely than girls to 
picture their parents as holding high educational expectations 
for them, although these same girls earn higher grades. The 
Werts, Kohn, and Gordon findings suggest that the effect of 
significant others' influence (SOI) documented by Sewell and 
his colleagues (1969; 1970), is important, although perhaps 
in a different v;ay, for v/omen as v;ell as men. 

Sewell's (1971) recent work confirms this conclusion. 
In comparing men and v;omen, Sewell found, not unexpectedly, 
that women's educational attainment is not as great as men's. 
More significantly, his recursive model discloses that women 
are most seriously disadvantaged relative to men in their 
level of teachers' and parents' encouragement arid their own 
levels of educational aspirations. On the other hand, women 
have the advantage of achieving better high school grades and, 
in seeming contradiction to their lov7er educational aspira- 
tions, have somewhat higher occupational aspirations. * 

On the whole, Sewell's model tends to predict higher 
averag.e educational attainment for v/omen than they actually 
achieve. Since Sewell believes that socialization and family 
effects are already manifest in v/omen's levels of performance, 
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SOI / and aspirations, all of v/hich he measured during the hicjh 
school years, he attempts to explain this discrepancy by point- 
ing to effects immediately following high school and not in- 
cluded in his model. 

It is possible, hov/ever, that these measures of high 
school performance, SOI, and aspirations do not completely 
reflect the negative influences on women of socialization and 
family, especially during the hich school years. Some years 
ago Coleman (1961) reported that the Chicago-area high school 
girls he studied were caught in a "double bind, " wanting to 
perform well but also fearing that conspicuous achievement 
vjould cause them to lose popularity with boys. More recently, 
Horner (1969: 38) has further refined this concept: 

A bright vJoman is caught in a double bind. 
In testing and other achievement-oriented situa- 
tions she v/orries not only about failure, but also 
about success. If she fails, she is not living 
up to her own standards of performance; if she 
succeeds she is not living up to societal expecta- 
tions about the female role. Men in our society 
do not experience this kind of ambivalence, because 
they are not only permitted, but actively encouraged, 
to do w^ell. 

For v;omen, then, the desire to achieve is often contaminated 
by tlie motive to avoid success. Femininity and individual 
achievement are often viewed as tv/o desirable, but mutually 
exclusive, goals. "Whereas men are unsexecl by failure... 
v/omcn seem to be unsexed by success" (Horner, 1971: 105). 

This pressure is perheips reflected in women's higher attri- 
tion rates from college (Astin 1972; Astin Si Panes 1969; Patterson 
f< Sells 1973) . Most of the research on attrition has foxmd 
that, .aside from ability, sex is one of the best predictors 
of dropping out (Astin 1971). Bayer (3 969) has shov;n that 
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not only do marital and family plans exert an independent 
effect on the educational aspirations of high school girls, 
but that for women they are also the best predictors of attri- 
tion from college (Bayer 1968). 

Thus,, related research indicates the importance of study- 
ing v/omen separately from men because the processes shaping 
the development of women are more complex. 

II. METHOD. 

The analyses described in Section III below were carried 
out using existing longitudinal data developed by the American 
Council on Education's (ACE) Cooperative Institutional Researc 
Program (see American Council on Education, 1972) . The specif 
data file to be utilized is that consisting of the cohort of 
first-time freshmen entering college in 1966. In that year 
254,480 full-time freshmen completed questionnaires designed 
to elicit a wide range of biographical and demograpliic data, 
as well as information on high school activities, educational 
aspirations, career plans, financial arrangements, and current 
attitudes and values. Follow-up questionnaires were sent 
to approximately 60,000 of these students in August 1967 (end 
of first year) , December 1969 (under the joint auspices of 
ACE and the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education) ^ and 
August 1970 (after graduation). Additionally, information 
on college admission test scores and the student's academic 
performance in college Wc\s provided by college and university 
registrars. 24 
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Two different analysis tapes were created from the ori- 
ginal ACE data tapes for analysis of freshman -sophomore and 
freshman-senior changes in educational aspirations.* The first 
tape consisted of every third white male (N=3,293) and every 
third white female {N=3,509) for whom there was complete 
initial (1966), first-year follow-up (1967) and registrar ' s 
data. The second tape consisted of every third white male 
(N-5,136) and every third white female (N--=3,892) for whom there 
was complete initial (1966) , senior-year follow-up (1970) 
and registrar's data.** 

The operational definitions of the principal independent 
variables v/hich had been used in the Drew & Astin (1972) study 
were carried forward in this research. For example, college 
selectivity, an estimate of the average academic ability of 
the students who enroll at the college based on national 
achievement test scores (Astin , 1971) , was used as the indi- 
cator of environmental press ; while college grades (or the 
"common grade" point average") was used as the indicator of 
relative deprivation. The data contained the necessary measures 



* It v/as originally intended in this research to analyze 
occupational aspirations as well as educational aspirations 
of undergraduates. But it soon became apparent that on the 
limited budget of this small grant both analyses could not 
be done. Since the data on occupational aspirations would 
have required far more work and analysis and since there is 
a far smaller body of literature on occupational aspirations, 
it was decided to focus on educational aspirations only. 

** The original ACE data tapes containing the- four-year 
follov7-up data turned out not to be in the fully completed 
form that was expected. Blank items, for example, had not 
been filled in. Accordingly, more time (both human labor and 
computer) v;as expended cleaning up the data than had been 
originally anticipated- 
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not only of collc^ge selectivity and grades but also of the in- 
dividual's aptitude, initial and subsequent level of aspiration, 
and the student's academic ability self-concept (both initial 
and fol]ow--up). In addition, a number of other variables, 
such as socioeconomic status , v/hich had been shown to be sig- 
nificant predictors of undergraduate level of aspiration in 
previous research (e.g., Astin 1971; Astin & Panes, 1969; Drew 
Si Astin, 1972) v/ere included as controls. 

The scales of educational aspiration and academic self- 
concept (academic ability self-rating) used were both five- 
point scales. The former was based upon the follov7ing items 
included in the initial (1966) and sophomore (1967) and senior- 
year (1970) follow--up questionnaires used in the ACE Cooperative 
InstituLional Research Program:* 

V7hat is the highest academic degree that you 
intend to obtain? 

None 

Associate (or equivalent) 

}3achelor's degree (B.A., B,S., etc.) 

Ma.v.ter's degree (M.A. , M.S., etc.) 

Ph.D. or Ed.D. 

M.D., D.D.S., or D.V.M. 

LL.B. or J.D. 

B.D. 

Other 

The five scores rersulting from the coding of this variable 
were: 1 (none), 2 (associate), 3 (bachelor's), 4 (master's) 
and 5 (all others) . 



* These queiit ionnalres were first used nationally in 
196G and have continued to be usodf for each subsequent year ' s 
in-coniing freshmen as v/ell as for the periodic regular foUovj 
up studies. Over 400 institutJons of liigher education and 
2 million students have nov; been involved in this program. 
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The acacTcmic ability self -rating is based upon the follov/- 
ing item: 

Rate yourself in each of the follov/ing traits as 
you really think you are when compared with the average 
student of your own age We V7ant the most accurate 
estimate of how you see yourself . 

/Highest 10 Percent 
Above Average 
Average 
Below Average 
Lowest 10 Percent 

The trait used to derive this scale is "academic ability." 

The data base and the precise scales of aspiration and 
academic self-concept used in this study have been previously 
utilized in similar research (e.g., H. Astin et al., 1973; 
Drew and Astin, 1972). In addition, questionnaires with the 
same items have been employed in a large number of studies 
by other researchers (e.g., Astin, 1971; Astin and Panes, 
1969; Bayer, 1969; Bayer et al. , 1973; El-Khawar and Bisconti^ 
1973). The validity and reliability testing of these pre- 
vious researchers as well as a short-term retest reliability 
study based upon the same questionnaire (Boruch and Creager, 
1972) V7as relied upon to establish the reliability and validity 
of the scales of aspiration and academic self-concept being 
employed. 

The analysis technique, built around a multiple regression 
model, was as follows. For each criterion, a stepwise algorithm 
was used to isolate the significant predictors for each of the 
tv7o subsamples: male and female. All significant predictors 
revealed in the regression for either group were combined in 
a single independent variable pool. The regressions V7e.re then 
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recalculated for both men and women, forcing in each independ- 
ent variable from that pool/ The tables belov; report the , 
coefficients for each of those variables, including some in 
each group v;hich were not significant for one or the other 
sex. Thus, the results presented below rest upon use of identi 
cal sets of predictor variables. 

To test for the presence or absence of an effect in one 
sex, partial correlations were computed, using the above pre- 
dictors of the criterion as controls. These partials also 
were used in comparing the relative power of the two theories 
within each of the two subgroups. 

Comparisons across the tv/o groups required additional 

methodological considerations, however. Special problems, 

many of which have been outlined by Schoenberg (1972), arise 

in comparing statistical relationships computed on .different 

samples. Some of those problems are eliminated when the two 

samples are subgroups from the same survey, as Schoenberg noted 

The problems of comparable units of measure 
disappear when one is comparing subsamples v/ithin 
a single survey sample. It seems, then, that it 
v/ould be standard practice to compare unstandardized 
regression coefficients in path analyses when ob- 
serving differences in effects V7ithin subsamples. 
This practice , however , has not been the case; 7;;. 
(Schoenberg, .1972 : 8). 

The main argument favoring the use of unstandardized co- 
efficients in cross-sample comparison is that the variances 
of the key measures may differ from group to group. While 
inspection of the standard deviations of such key variables 
in our study as "college grades", "selectivity", and "aspira- 
tions" revealed that they were very similar in the two groups, 
it was concluded it v;as appropriate to compute and report ^ 

the unstandardized coefficients. ^ rs 
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A, Freshman-- Sophomox^e Data. 
1. Findings . 

Table 1 presents the predictors of the follov;-up academic 
ability self-rating of sophomore women and men. The data 
reported includes the iinstandardized coefficient , "F to remove 
and zero-order correlation of each predictor variable with 
the criterion. The F values can be interpreted as indicating 
the relative predictive power of each variable in the equation 

The input characteristics which v;ere associated with 
a high follow-up academic ability self-rating were fairly 
consistent betv/een the two samples and are set forth in Table 
2. The initial (freshman-year) ability self-rating v;as the 
best predictor for both men and women, followed by scholastic 
aptitude and high school grades. However, the initial ability 
self-rating was a relatively better predictor for men than 
for women. 

In addition to these calculations, the partial correla- 
tion of college selectivity and grades with the dependent vari- 
able v/ere computed (Table 3) . These partial correlations v;ere 
included to test two of the hypotheses of the relative depriva- 
tion theory* According to that model, the partial between 
grades and self-concept should be positive, while the partial 
between college selectivity and self-concept should be close 
to zero. As can be seen from Table 3, the data for both men 
and women support these hypotheses. 

Follov/irig these preliminary analyses, the predictors of 
the follov7-up love], of aspiration measure were computed. The 
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Table 1 . Prediction of Follow-Up Academic Ability Self-Rating 
(Freshman to Sophomore /Year) : : , „ 



^Independent Variable 



wm 

(Multiple R=.639,:N=3,509 Students) (Multiple' R=.653, N=3, 293 Students) 
Filial Equation ; . Final Bption 

Sign of Unstandardized : F ; , Zero-Order Unstandardized F : , tero-CWer 
Coefficient Coefficient Value 



Zero-Order Unstandardized F 
Correlation ■ Coefficient Value Correlation' 



;initial ability self-rating 
Sdiolastic aptitude 
'High School grades 
Published poem, story, etc. 
Presently ha\;e no religion ^ 
Parentalincons 
Musical achievement 
Age 

National nKrit recognition 

Father's education 

Ms±er of school honor society 



+ 
+ 
+ 

■ + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



.376 


382.257* 


+.581: 


.443 


461.966* ■ 


: +.611 


.009 


158.844* 


:+.534, 


.007 


/69.920*'" 


:+.526 


.060. 


41.398* 


+.470 


: .051 


29.992* 


+•471' ■ 


.082 


12.240*^ 


+.181 


: .041 : 


2.050 ■ 


: +.148;.'/ 


.161 


12.231* 


+.099 


' .117 


8.861*: 


: :+.i27;:: 


.017 


8.098* 


: +.108 : 


.015 


5.587*: 


+.142 

CO 


.077 


7.130*: 


+.045 \ 


.069 


3.168 V 


+.038 ' 


.029 


2.304 


-.083 


.041 


7.270* 


-.113; " 


.041 


1.590'. 


+.292 


.117 ; 


.11.099* 


: +.354 ::. ■ 


.001 


, .017 


+.132 : ' 


.022 


•6.352* 


+.196 . 


.002 


.012 


+.322 


.058 , 


3.925* 


+.353 



* Statistically significant (p<.05) 
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Table;2, Significant Predictors 
Self-Rating (Freshman 

Women 

1. Initial Acad. Abil. Self- 
Rating ( + ) 

2. Scholastic Aptitude (+) 

3. nigh School Grades (+) 

■4. Had Poem, Essay, etc. 
Published (+) 

5. No Religion at Present (+) 

6. Parental Income (+) 

?• Musical Achievement (+) 



of Follow-Up; Academic Ability 
to Sophomore Year). 

Men , 

1. Initial Acad. Abil. Self- 
Rating (+) 

2 . Scholastic Aptitude (+) 

3. High School Grades (+) 

4. V7on Certificate of Merit (+) 

5. No Religion at Present (+) 

6. Age (+) 

7. Father's Education (+) 

8. Parental Income (+) 

9. Member of High School Honor 
Society (+) 



erJc 
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Table 3. Partial Correlations of College Selectivity and 

Grades with Pollow-Up Academic Ability Self-Rating 

(Freshman to Sophomore Year) 



Independent 
Variable 



WOMEN 



Partial 
Correlation 
With the 
Criterion 



Zerc-Order 
Correlation 



MEN 



Partial 
Correlation 
with the 
Criterion 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



College ^ 
Selectivity 

College grades^ 



-.010 
+.241* 



+.287* 
+.457* 



-.018 
+.231* 



+.334* 
+.421* 



^ Independent of variables listed in Table 1 and college grades. 

^ Independent of variables listed in Table 1 and college selectivity 



* Statistically significant (p<. 05) 
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criterion used was a five-point measure based on a question 
which asked respondents to indicate the highest academic degree 
they intended to obtain. As before, the pool of predictor 
variables included a series of input measures v/hich had been 
shov/n in previous studies to be related significantly to 
undergraduate aspirations. In addition, both the initial 
measure of aspiration level and the initial ability self-rating 
were included. 

The variables which proved to be significant predictors 
of follov7-up aspiration level for men and women are presented 
in Table 4. Clearly, the best predictor for both men and 
women is the initial level of aspiration. Beyond that, hov7ever, 
there are some intriguing differences betv/een the sexes (Table 
5) . The two most powerful predictors for men beyond the 
pretest are the ability self-rating and high school grades, 
two concepts emphasized in the relative deprivation model. 
On the other hand, those women who maintain a high level of 
aspiration tended to have high aptitude test scores. In 
other words, V7hile for men ability self-concept is an important * 
predictor of aspirations, for v/omen it is ability p er se , as 
measured by national standards. 

It is also interesting to note that the third most pov^er- 
ful predictor of follow-up educational aspirations of women 
v/as plans to get married while in college. Marital plans are 
negatively associcited v/ith high educational aspirations for 
women, while they have a very slight, but positive impact on 
men's educational aspirations. These results are consistent 
with findings of other researchers. Bayer (196D) has shovm 
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Table 4. Prediction of FoUow-Up Educational Aspiration 
(Freshman to Sophomore Ybr) 

(Multiple R=.565 JJ=3,509 students) (Multiple R=. 560 N=3, 293 students):'/ 

Final Bcraation Final Equation 

Independent . \ Sign of Unstandardized F Zero-Order Unstandardized F Zero-Order , ; ' 

VariaMe Coefficient ' Coefficient Value Correlation Coefficient ValiB Correlation;. 



Initial level of aspiration neasure 


1. 


.443 


829.127* 


+.521 


; .377 


657.273* 


+518 


Scholastic aptitude 


+ 


.004 


26.133* 


+.316 


.002 


3.070 


+.315 


terrying in college 


varies 


-.064 


24,621* 


-.165 


+.011 


.532 


-.053 


High School grades 


+ 


.037 


14.811* 


+.271 


.044 


17.753* 


+.312 


Presently a Protestant 




■ .088 


13.134* 


-.096 


.027 , 


.923 


-.044 


?obiished poem, story, etc. 




.086 


10.355* 


+.151 


■ .029 


.669 


+.118 


teer's education 


+ 


.034 


9.821* 


+.129 


.008 


.362 


+.115 


Drank heer 




.056 


; 8.704* , 


-.031 


.029 


2.208 


-.013 


Participated in state debate contest 


+ 


.108 


7.878* 


+.088 


.125 


6.246* 


+.117 


/Ige . ■ , , ■ 


+ 


.053 


5.993* 


-.046 


.019- 


. 1.020 


-.097 


Parental incone 


+ 


.012 


3.352 


+.076 


.028 


13.150* 


+.156 


Fsaied as a Jew 


+ 


.059 


1.934 


+.104 


.178 


12.211* 


+.163 


Placed h a state science contest 


varies 


-.069 


1.023 


+.029 


+.156 


5.369* 


+.114 


Initial acadeirdc ability self-rating 


+ 


.015 


.508 


+.258 


.107 


. 18.197* 


+.338 


Elected president of a student 
organization 


+ 


.028 


1.203 


+.092 


.062' 


4.192* 


+.136 



* statistically significant (?<.05) 



ERIC 
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•Table 5. Significant Predictors of Follov7-Up Educational 
: Aspiration 

(Freshn^an to Sophomore Year) 



Women 



Men 



Initial Educational 
Aspiration (+) 

Scholastic Aptitude (+) 



3. Marry in College (-) 

4. High School Grades (+) 

5. Presently Protestant (+) 

6. Had Poem, Essay, etc. 
Published (H-) 

7. Mother's Education (+) 

8. Drank Beer (-) 



9. Part in State Debate 
Contest (+) 



1. Initial' Educational 
Aspiration (+) 

2. Initial Academic Ability 
Self-Rating (+) 

3. High School Grades (+) 

4 . Parental Income (+) 

5. Jewish Reared (+) 

6. Part in State Debate 
Contest (+) 

7. Placed in State Science 
Contest (+) 

8. Elected President of 
Student Organization (+) 



10. Age (+) 
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that not only do marital and family plans exert an independent 
effect on the educational aspirations of high school girls, 
but that for v/omen they are also the best predictors of attri- 
tion from college (Bayer, 1968) . 

A test of the comparative explanatory power of the relative 
deprivation model and the environmental press model for each sex 
is possible by comparing the partial correlation of college 
selectivity and grades with aspirations, while controlling"' " 
for the .significant input predictors of aspirations and the 
initial ability self-rating. These results are presented in 
Table 6. For men, the partial correlation of grades with as- 
pirations was extremely large. For women as v/ell, grades were 
significantly related to the follov7-up level of aspirations. 
College selectivity was not significantly related to the 
follov7-up level of aspirations of either sex. Those findings 
tend to support the contention of the relative deprivation 
theorists, although the theory finds stronger support among 
men than among v;omen undergraduates. 

Relative deprivation advocates reason further that v^hen 
the follow-up self-concept mea^iure (academic ability self- 
ratincj) is added to the control variables the partial between 
college grades and aspirations should vanish. The data indi- 
cate that for both men and v/omen this partial is reduced when 
the; Gelf-rating is added to the control variables, but it 
nevertheless remains significant. In obher words, v;hile there 
is a relative deprivation effect, college grades have an impact 
above and beyond their influence through the intermediate 
psychological variable of academic ability self-raiting. 
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Tabic 6. Partial Correlations Betv/een Follow-Up Educational 
Aspiration and Both Selectivity and College Grades 

(Freshman to Sophomore Year) 



V70MEN 
(N-3,509) 



MEN 
(N=3,293) 



Control Variables Selectivity Grades Selectivity Grades 



Input characteristics .019 
only^ 

Input characteristics^ .021 
plus follov/-up self- 
rating 

Input characteristics,^ .033 
follov;--up self-rating 
and college grades 



055* 



047^ 



018 



025 



048* 



.141^ 



• 117* 



Variables listed in Table 1. 



Statistically significant (p<.05) 
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Finally, the ;asure of college grades itself v/as added 
to the list of CwiiLrol variables to isolate the singular ef- 
fects, if any, of college selectivity. V7hen this was done, 
it was foT^ind that selectivity has a small, significant and 
positive effect on the educational aspirations of men. The 
partial for v;omen also was positive and approached signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. 

2. Discussion 

While interpretations based on comparisons of the partial 
coi-relations betv;een the two subsamples are methodologically 
hazardous (more in theory than in fact since the standard de- 
viations differ little between the samples) , it is interest- 
ing (in light of v:omen's lov;er educational attainments, as- 
pirations and Sev;el's research indicating the relative dis-* 
advantage of women in support from significant others) to 
conjecture about some possible implications of these one-year 
findings. It v;ould appear from these analyses that relative 
deprivation, V7hile present for both groups, plays a much greater 
role among men than among women. This can be argued on the 
basis of both the significantly larger partial of college 
grades with aspirations for men and the larger decrease in this 
partial when the follov;-up ability self-rating was added to the 
set of control variables . 

If this interpretation is correct, it may explain some 
of the discrepcincios revealed in previous research about en- 
vironmental press and relative deprivation. That is, the 
degree to whrch"'relative deprivation was found operating in 
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pre^'*'^^^^ st^'^^^^^ ^^^y be a function of the percentage of men 
in ^^^^ ^enipl^^' "^^q, p^vis (1966). sample^ for example, wa^ 
comf^'^v^^ca enti'^^ly ^cn. 

th^^ ^'^^^^'^^and, ^^e data also indicate that envi'ron- 
jtiei-t^^**^ Pxe^^ ^^^o more significant among men than women. 
lio-t^ ^^^t input characteristics, academic ability self- 

xa't>^^ ^nd C/^^^^'^ ^re controlled, the partial correlation 
pG-t^^^^^ col^^^^ ^^i^ectivity and educational aspirations is 
B^g^ ^^^xi^ ^^^itiv^ for men. This suggests, as' did Drev; 

^ 7V^^^n»3 rci^^^2:ch, ^^^^ ^ complete model should allov; 

for ^^^^ simT^-^^^^^^^s op^^^tion of both relative deprivation 
^xn6 ""^ron^^^^'^ ^''^ss effects. 

^^Qise fi^^*'"^^^, combined with the fact that academic ability 
(i.^*' ^oho^^ ^pti't^^^^ test scores) is the second most 

imp^'^^^nt d^'^^^'^^'^^^nt of the follow-up level of aspiration 
for ^'^^c^H; v/l'ii'^^ tl^^ academic ability self-concept is the 
^ec^^^ lUos't i^^^^^^ht factor for men (the initial aspiration 
lev^^ t\'^^ t>^st pj-edi^^tor for both sexes) , also suggest 

-tha^ pjroc^^^^^s V/hich lead to the development of educational 

£isp>^'^'t5^^j^5 e^^^ ^^^^^aame^^^-T-ly different for men and women. . 
Jt e\t ti^^ least/ clear that neither relative depriva- 

-tio^ ^^^5: en^^'^'^^^^^^tal p^^ss provides a very satisfactory 
(5xp^^^^^tion ^^^^ aevelopn-^cnt of college women ' s educational 
asp>'^'^'^ion^ ^^^^^^^^i the f^^eshman and sophomore years . 

^^^hap^ ^^^^ ^^licnt reference group for v;omen students 
is ^^^^ ^)^^tii0^ ^^^^1 of undergraduate students, irrespective 
of ^^^^ ^ciio^^^"^^^^ of th^ college they attend. It may be, 
i:ho7-^^^V>co., v/om^^n to aspnre to higher levels of 
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education- they need some sort of external sanction which tells 
them that they are intellectually worthy. This sanction may 
be provided by the "objective" measure of aptitude tests which 
indicate their intelligence relative to their age cohort 
nationally. 

Similarly, the strong (negative) influence of plans to 
get married v/hile in college upon the aspirations of v;omen 
students suggests that some measure of socialization into the 
traditional female role needs to be included in such analyses. 
It may well be that for v7omen it is just plain self-concept 
that is the best predictor of educational aspirations; in other 
v;ords, regardless of . their academic self-concepti-ons , women 
may hold a concept of themselves as people and the appropriate 
role for them V7hich is inconsistent with high educational, as- 
pirations. As Horner (1971: 106) pointed out, "Whereas men 
are unsoxed by failure. . .women seem to be unsexed by success." 

B. Freshman- Senior Data . 
1. Fin ding s^ 

The analyses described above for the one-year (fresh- 
nan- sophomore) data were also run on the four-year (freshman- 
senior) data^ The expectation v;as that the patterns and in- 
triguing differences that were observed in the one-year data 
v;ould be greaLer (and, therefore, pe3:haps more intelligible) 
in the four-year dota because the environmental and reference- 
group effects should bo greater over a longer period of time- 
Tliis expectation v/as not borne out. Before turning to that 
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data, hov;over, the basic data on changes in the level of edu- 
cational aspirations over the college years is presented. 

Table 7 shov/s the freshman and senior year educational 
aspirations of male and female undergraduates. Not surpris- 
ingly, virtually all of both the men and v/omen enter college 
v;ith the intention of obtaining a bachelor's or advanced degree . 
Among men somewhat more than 70 percent of the freshmen aspire 
to more than the bachelor's, while v;omen are divided 50-50 
betv/een those v;ho seek only a bachelor's and those who intend 
to go on. 

The college or university years have more of an impact 
upon the educational aspirations of women undergraduates than 
those of men. By their senior year about ten percent fewer 
men intend to obtain a bachelor's. Of these, about 60 percent 
(or 6.2 percent of all the men) aspire to higher degrees and 
about 4 0 percent (4.4 percent of, the men) have lowered their 
aspirations. Among the v;omen, more than one-fourth of the 
seniors no longer intend to obtain a bachelor's degree. Of 
these, two-thirds (17.5 percent of all the female undergraduates) 
seek a higher degree and one-third (8.8 percent) a lower degree. 
In spite of the larger upv/ard sliift in women's educational 
aspirations, men's aspirations are still higher- Most of the 
cen v7hose aspirations were raised in college seek more than 
a mcister's upon graduation, v/hile the vast majority of the 
women in the same situation see]; only a mafjter's. It was 
hoped thai the. ref.'erence group analysis would shod some light: 
on the causes for these differences. 

Talkie 8 prc5;cnl:s the predic tor s of the follow-up academic 
abiXli:y self-rating of senior v;omen and men. The input 
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Table 7. Freshman and Senior- Year Educational Aspirations 



^ , . . . Women Men Total 

Educational A'.piratxon ■ - ■ . . ■ . ■ 



(Highest Degree Sought) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 



None 


2.4 


10.1 


2.9 


6.2 


2.7 


8.0 


Associate 


1.1 


2.2 


0.4 


1.5 


0.7 


1.9 . 


Bachelor's 


47.2 


20.9 


25. 8 


15.2 


35.6 


17. 8 


Master's 


39. 4 


53.8 


34.1 


35.6 


36.5 


44.0 


All Others 


9.9. 


13.0 


36.8 


41.5 


24 . 4 


28.4 


Total 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9^ 


100.1^ 


^ Total does not equal 


100.00 


due to 


rounding. 
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Table 8 . Prediction of Follow-Up Acadeipic , Mlity ■ Self-R?ting 
(Freshitsn to Senior Year) : 



(Multiple R=.584 MM ' ' (Multiple N=5,136) 
Final Equation . F,ii!al Equation : ■ 



:;, Independent Sicjiof Unstandardized ? 'Zero-Order Unstandardized F : Zero-Order ; 

^'^ariaoie . Coefficient Coefficient Value Correlation Coefficient Correlation. 



Initial Acad. M. Self-Bating 




' .310 


383.745* 


+.523 


.342 


■588.164* 


+.586. ■ 


High School Grades 


1 

, ■ T 


.075 


103.666* 


+.437 


.078 


169.411* 


+.492,. 


Scholastic totit'jde 


+ 


.007 


97.114* 


+.436 


.006 


120.324* 


+.495 


Parental Licoue ' : 




.016 


10.998* 


+.100. 


.017 


16.063* 


+.136 


Jfci Bsligious Fearing 


+ 


, .217 


9.300* 


+.077 


.085 


1.687 


+.056 • 


Je\\ish Feared ' 




.095 


6.541* 


+.078 


.090 


9.730* 


+.126:.\ 


Part in State Debate Contest 


+ 


.076 


5.560* 


+.048 


.038 


1.682 


,+■ 104 


to Certificate of feit 


T 


.057 


4.345* 


+.268 


.082 


13.453* 


+.;43; 


Ifo Psligion at Present 




.083 


3.767,, 


,+.091 


.069 


,5.223*: 


+.100 y 


&jor Part in Play 




.036 


2.808 


+.005, 


.044 


5.248* ■ 


+.012.. 


Part in NSF Sunirer Program 


T 


.096 


1.708 : 


+.071 , 


.040 


: 0.900 


+.144 ;■ 


Drank Eeer 


T 


■ .007 


, 0.224 


-.011; 


.035 


9.572* 


-.007. ■. 


?lbn Prize in Art Coirpetition 


+ 


.016 


0.212 


+.011 


.087 


4.880* 


+.025 



statistically significant (p < .05) ■ 



characteristics tliat were associated with a high follov;-"up 
academic ability selfj^rating were fairly consistent betv/een 
tiie two samples and are set forth in Table 9. The initial 
(freshman-year) ability self-rating was the best predictor 
for both men and women, followed by scholastic aptitude and 
high school grades. These results are also consistent with 
those found v/ith the one-year data (Tables 1 and 2), except 
that the relative predictive pov/er of scholastic aptitude and 
high school grades was reversed, a difference that is not 
significant since the zero-order correlation betv^een scholastic 
aptitude and high schoolr grades is fairly high (R==.325 for 
women and R==.327 for men) . As V7as noted in the one-year data, 
the initial academic ability self-rating wasv-a relatively better 
predictor of the senior-year self-rating for men than for 
v/omen. 

In addition to these calculations, the partial correla- 
tion of college selectivity and grades with academic self- 
concept V7ere computed (Table 10) in order to test two of the 
hypotheses of relative deprivation theory. According to that 
model, the partial betv/een college grades and academic self- 
concept should be positive, v/hile the partial between college 
selectivity and self-concept should be close to zero. The 
freshman- rvophomore data (Table 3) had s upper bed both of these 
hypotheses. Tlie four-year data supports the first: the partial 
correlation between grades and academic self-concept is posi- 
tive and substantial for both men and v;omen. }Iov7ever, the 
partial between college selectivity and self --concept is also 
statistically significant for both men and v;onien. From this 
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Table 9. 



Significcint Predictors of Fol.lav-Up 
Academic Ability Self-Rating 

(Freshiiian to Senior YCcir) 



Women 



Men 



Initial Acad. Abil* Self- 
Kating (+) 



Initial T^ad - Abi 1 . Self - 
Rating (+) 



Fligh School Grades (+) 



2. High Sdiool Grades (+) 



Scholastic Aptitude {-h) 



3. Scholastic T^titude (+) 



Pcirental Inconva (+) 



4. Parental Incomo (+) 



No Religious Rearing (+) 



5. V!on Certificate of terit (+) 



Jev;ish Reared (+) 



6. Jev/ish Reared (+) 



Part in State Debate Contest (+) 



7. Drank Beer (+) 



Vlon Certificate of ferit {-\-) 



8. Major Part in Play (-) 



9. No Religion at Present (+) 
10. VJon Prize in Art Cbmpetition 
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Table 10. 

Partial Correlations of College Selectivity and 
Grades with Follo\v--Up Academic ;\bility Self-Rating 

(Freshinan to Senior Year)^ 



\SbiTen 



Partial 
Correlation 

mth Zero-Order 

Criterion Correlation 



^3en 



Partial 
Correlation 

with Zero-Order 

'Criterion Correlation 



College 
Selectivity'^ 



+.266 



+.207 



+.484 



+.356 



Collegg 
Grades 



+.575 



+.465 



+.622 



+.478 



Independent of variables listed in Table 8 cind college grades. 



Inde£X5ndGnt of varial::>les listed in Table 8 and college selectivity. 
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analysis it cippears that relative deprivation theory is 
correct in emphasizing the importance of college grades as a 
determinant of academic self-concept, but incorrect in exclud- 
ing the effect of college selectivity. 

Follov/ing these preliminary analyses, the predictors of : 
senior-year educational aspirations v;ere computed. As in the 
earlier computations, the- pool of predictor variables included 
a series of input measures which had been shown in previous 
studies to be related significantly to undergraduate aspirations . 
In addition, the initial (freshman-year) measure of both aspir- 
ation level and academic ability self-rating V7ere included. 

The variables that were shovm to be significant predictors 
of senior-year educational aspiration for men and women are 
presented in Table 11 and ranJc-ordered in Table 12, Again, far 
and away the best predictor for both men and women is the - 
initial (freshman-year) level of aspiration . Beyond that, most 
of the differences betv/een men and V7omen found in the one-year 
data disappeared in the four-year data. Indeed, for all practi- 
cal purposes, only the well-documented negative effect of marital 
plans on women's educational cispirations remained as a sex-diff- 
erence in the significant predictors of senior-year educational 
aspirations. 

As V7ith the one-year data, a test of the comparative 
explanatory power of the relative deprivation and environmen- 
tal press theories was made by comparing the partial correla- 
tion of college selecbivity and grades with educational aspira- 
tions, v/hile controlling for the significant predictors of 
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Table 11. Prediction of FolMp Educational aspiration 
(Freshim to Senior Year) 



■}im Men 
(M'jltiple R=.336 N=3,892) (Multiple 1^.326 »=5, 136) 

Final Equation Final Bption , ■ 

Sign of Unstandardized F Zero-Order Unstandardized F Zero-Order 
Coefficient Coefficient Value Correlation ,^ Coefficient Value Correlation 





1 

r 


.297 


185.562* 


+.277 


,202 


164.566* 


+.255 


High School Grades 


+ 


.076 


26.241* 


+.210 , 


.067 


32.272* 


+.228 




+ 


004 


10 321* 


+.188 


.005 


29.411* 


+.224 


i\arry in College 


wm 


.057 


3.876* 


-.105 


.014 


0.764 


-.051, ' 


jaish Reared 


+ 


.183 


6.076* 


+.084 , 


.123 


4.669* 


+.082 


F^d Pocia, Essay, etc. Published , 


+ 


.087 


5.204* • 


+.083 


.044 


1.429 , 


+.069 


Marker of Honor Society 


+ 


.071 


3.198 


+.156 


.018 


0.230 


+.157 


Protestant Reared 


-A 


.059 


2.853 


-.051 


.030 


0.970 


+.006 


Age 




.046 


2.169 


-.069 


.054 


6.051* 


-.092 


J53 Ffiligion at Present 


V- 


.112 


2.022 


+.045 


.107 


4.095* 


-.002 


Elected Pres. of Student Org. 


+ 


.008 


0.044 


+.040 


.066 


4.388* 


+.094 


Parental Incaiie . . 


-A 


.001 


0.011 


+.019 


.022 


8.616* 


+.089 



* St-itistically significant (p < .05) 



q^blc 12. 

Sicjnificant Predictors of FollaA*-Up Educational Aspiration 
(Frc.'slinvan to vScn5.or Year) 



Women 

Initial Eaucation^^l 
Aspiration W 

High School Grades 

Scholastic Aptitude (+) 

Marry in Cblleqe (-) 

Jev/ish R3ared (+) 

Had Poan, Essay, etc. 
Pliblished (+) 



Men 

1. Initial Fducational 
Aspiration (i-) 

2. I-Iigh School Grades (+) 

3. Scholastic Aptitude (-H) 

4. Pcirental Income {+) 

5. Age (-) 

6. Jewish Reared (+) 

7. Elected President of 
Student Organization (^-) 

8. ISb Religion at Present (-) 
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aspircitions and tlic initial academic ability self-rating. 
The results of this test are set forth in Table 13. For both 
men and v;omcn the partial correlation of grades with aspira- 
tions Wcis extremely large. College selectivity^ however, V7as 
also significantly related to follow-up level of aspirations of 
both sexes, although not as strongly so as grades. The first 
finding tends to support relative deprivation theory for 
both men and v/omeh, although the latter finding tends to under- 
cut relative deprivation notions. 

Relative deprivation theorists reason further that v;hen 
the follov;-up academic ability self-rating is added to the 
control variables tlie partial correlation between college 
grades and educational aspirations should vanish . The data, 
however, show that for both men and women the partial is not 
reduced at all, and even increases slightly, when academic 
self-concept is added to the control variables. In other words, 
while there appears to be a relative deprivation effect, that 
effect opercites directly through college gi-ades and not 
through the intermediate psychological variable of academic 
self-concept as relative deprivation theorists hypothesize. 

Finally, the measure of college grades itself was added 
to the list of control variables to isolate the singular effects , 
if any, of coH lego selectivity. VJhen this was done, it v;as 
found th-nt nelectivity continues to have a significant and 
positive effect on the educational aspirations of both men and 
v7omen, -although the effect is noticeably stronger for men 
than worsen • " 

■ o 
ERIC 



Table 13. 



p^urti^-^ ^^irelations Bc^t\%'£en Follow-Up Eclucatioaal 
A^pi^"^^'^^^ ^id Eoth College Selectivity and Grades 



^J^eB^^3^n to Senior Year) 



Cor^^^ ^lectivxty Grades 



Selectivity Grades 



Only 



+. 145 +. 350 



.146 



+ .352 



+.210 +.380 



+.213 +.384 



xst>^^^. . fol3-?l 



.150 



+.220 
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2 . Discunsic n 

When the four-year data failed to reveal any signifi- 
cant sex differences, such as those found with the one-year 
data, other than the strong negative effect of women's 
marital plans on their educational aspircit ions , all of the 
foregoing analyses v/ere rerun using a larger pool of potential 
predictor variables. The thought behind this v;as that per- 
haps some of the intriguing sex differences detected in the 
first year of college were operating in the senior year but 
through some other or intermediate variable. The results 
showed no meaningful variations between men and women under- 
graduates in the significant predictors of senior-year aca- 
demic ability self-rating. On the predictors of senior-year 
educational aspirations , however, some variations reappeared. 
For men scholastic aptitude replaced high school grades as 
the second most pov/erful predictor of follow-up educational 
aspirations, although there was very little difference in the 
relative predictive pov;er of the tv/o variables. For women, 
scholastic aptitude dropped from being the third best predict-- 
or to the sixth best predictor. Participation in the peace 
corps oi- vista, ranking of the importance of being a community 
leader and jev7ish reared occupied the third through fifth > 
positions on tha list of significant predictors. Not too 
much can be made of this because the F values of these four 
variables only i-anged from a high of 14.4 62 for peace corps-, 
vista participation to a low of 31.352 for scholastic aptitude. 
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Using the longer list of predictor variables to test 
the relcitive explanatox^y power of relative deprivation and 
environmental press theory yielded the same results as with 
the shorter list of predictors. Indeed, the partial corre- \ 
lations were almost the same to the third decimal. There \ 
appears to be a relative deprivation effect, but that effect 
seems to operate directly through college grades and not 
through the intermediate psychological variable of academic 
self-concept . There also continues to be an environmental 
press effect, as college selectivity has a significant and 
positive effect on educational aspirations even when college • 
grades are controlled. That effect is^ noticeably stronger 
for men than for v/omen. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS > 

At the outset of this project it was expected that 
the research v;ould reveal a differential impact of college 
and university experience on the educational aspirations of 
men and women undergraduates. This expectation v/as essentially 
disproved. Although variations v/ere found between men and 
women after one year of college, these differences appear . 
largely to "v/ash out" after four years in college. The 
significant predictors of senior-year academic self-concept 
are the same for men and women. The three most important 
predictors of senior-year educational aspirations are also 
the same for men and v/omen. Beyond this, marital plans exert 
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a strong negative influence on the educational aspirations 
of women undergraduates that they do not have on the educa- 
tional aspirations of males. 

The explanation for the differences found with the one- 
and four-^year data may lie in the nature of the college 
experience. It may be that college impacts are actually 
greatest in the first year. After that, the effects may tend 
to become more general and diffuse and, therefore, less notices- 
able » This is certainly a question that merits further 
study. 

The test of the relative explanatory power of relative 
depi-ivation and environmental press theory again shov/ed fcv; 
sex differences. For both men and women both relative 
deprivation and environmental press appear to be operating in 
influencing senior-year educational aspirations. The relative 
deprivation effect is a strong one, but, contrary to the 
theory, appears to operate directly through college grades 
and not through the intermediate psychological variable of 
academic self-concept. Even when college grades are controlled, 
in addition to all the other significant predictor variables, 
college selectivity continues to have a significant and 
positive effect on educational aspirations, although this 
effect is noticeably stronger for men than for women. 

This latter finding suggests, as did the results with 
the one-year data, that some kind of external sanction, or 
sign of worth, such as that provided by grades or aptitude 
test scores, may be more important for v;omen than for men. 
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MGn, on the other hand, may be more influenced by the "press" 
of the environment: if they are in a highly selective 
^ : , college, their aspirations may tend to approach those of 

their classmates even when the other predictors suggest they 
v;ould be lovrer- 

That both relative deprivation and environmental press ^, 
effects v/ere found in both the four- and one-year data 
points clearly to the need for further research to attempt 
to define more precisely the relationship betv/een the two 
effects and to elaborate the- interaction between the two. A 
Scunple of ]-ionv;hites , ideally separately stratified by sex, 
should be studied as well in order to determine if the rela- 
tionships uncovered here hold true for nonwhite populations. 
Since one finding of previous research was that the relative 
efficacy of the tv70 theories varied as a function of how 
the dependent variable was defined, it would be v/ise to repli- 
cate these ^ln^^lyses using other definitions of educational 
aspirations. 

Finally, it is vital to continue these types of analyses 
• v;ith longitudinal files based on a larger time gap, e.g., 
ten years after the student* entered college. Just as the 
research reported here suggests that some college sex-differ- 
ential effects may "v/ash out" over the four years of college, 

-mi''-'.:'''-.. 

it ic possible that sex differences V7ill reemerge later and 
these differences may tell us much about the px-ocesses of 
aspifation formation. 
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